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Graver Crisis Seen 
Looming in France 


Political and Economic Difficulties 
Increase as the People Wonder 
if Democracy Can Last 


FASCIST FORCES GAIN STRENGTH 


But Average Frenchman Not 
Anxious to Sacrifice Indi- 
vidual Liberties 


France is a nation which is holding its 
breath—waiting for something to happen. 
There is considerable doubt among the 
people as to exactly what the future holds 
in store for them, but most of them have 
the belief that they are heading toward ex- 
periences which will be grave, stirring, and 
perhaps violent. And to the distant ob- 
server there seems to be good reason for 
their state of uneasiness. As events multi- 
ply over swiftly passing months the unfeel- 
ing finger of fate appears to be pointing 
steadily in the direction of crisis. 

French troubles spring from the same 
mysterious sources which have supplied the 
entire world with a series of political and 
economic quakes and quivers during the 
last five years or more. Like the United 
States. Great Britain, Germany, and other 
countries, France is tussling with the fa- 
miliar and persistent problems of business 
decline, unemployment, relief, diminishing 
foreign trade, and financial deficit. 


Where Does Trouble Lie? 


But to tell about these difficulties does 
not go to the root of the trouble in France. 
In fact, the briefest glance at her unem- 
ployment conditions will show that, com- 
pared with other nations, she is not really 
so severely hit. Unemployment is placed 
officially at 500,000. It is true that this 
represents a somewhat alarming increase 
of 44 per cent over last year, and that the 
relief cost of $100,000,000 a year is a se- 
vere drain on the French treasury, but 
when we consider how much worse things 
are in this respect in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States we are in- 
clined to think that France does not have 
great cause for complaint. 

Other figures are somewhat more dis- 
couraging. France’s exports in 1934 were 
three and a half per cent lower than in 
1933. Imports were 19 per cent lower. 
Business activity was 60 per cent of 1929, 
about the same as other countries. And, of 
course, there is a heavy budget deficit, but 
France is accustomed to budget deficits. 
She has had one in every year since 1914 
except two. 

These figures are bad, but they might be 
a great deal worse. They do not explain the 
whole state of affairs in France. It is plain 
that we must look further for a diagnosis 
of French ills. To be sure, the details 
listed above are an important factor in 
France's aggravated condition. They touch 
the pocketbook and when this vital organ 
is affected the whole spirit droops. They 
Must not, therefore, be overlooked. But 
there is something else, some deeper cause 
of the French crisis, and to find it we must 
look into the mind and heart of the French- 
man himself. 

_ The truth of the matter is that the 
Frenchman is disgusted. He has lost faith 
in his government and particularly in its 
leaders. He distrusts politicians and is in- 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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“Talking Things Over” 


On another page of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER you will find a department called “Talking 


Things Over.” This feature, introduced last week, will appear regularly. Imaginary 


characters on a level of learning similar to that of readers of this paper 


will come into the picture each week to talk over important public problems. We invite 


most 


the attention of our readers to this page with two ideas in mind. In the first place, we 
hope that through the conversational method many problems will be made clear. In the 
second place, we hope that many readers who are students in high schools and colleges 
will find in this page a suggestion as to what they, themselves, may do through their 
own discussion groups. We hope that in every school the brighter, the more alert, and 
the more public-spirited students may join together in groups, large or small, to engage, 
now and then, in stimulating conversation. 

Many critics declare that conversation is becoming a lost art in this country. They 
say that Americans are less inclined than other enlightened peoples to spend time to- 
gether discussing abstract ideas, issues, or problems... They say that when we get. to- 
gether we are more likely to engage in petty gossip, to discuss personalities, and to 
confine ourselves to trivial things 
whether or not 
conversation here is on a lower plane than it is in other countries, it is true that the 


This charge concerning Americans may or may not be true. But 


daily conversations of most of us leave much to be desired. Too much of the time is 
given over to utterly trivial things. Too much of the time we talk about our friends or 
our neighbors 


Too many of these remarks are unkind or unsympathetic in nature. Con- 


versation in such cases is not elevating. On the other hand, it is degrading. Now it is 
inevitable that most of us should be concerned much of the time with trivial things 
and with the affairs of the people whom we know. We have not reached an intellectual 
plane high enough so that all of our thinking can be about larger social questions. But 
if we have any self-respect at all, and if we have any confidence in our intellectual 
equipment or any pride in our own power of achievement, we should spend some time 
each day in thinking and in conversation which is social in character and elevating in 
tone. 

That is why the editors of this paper have so often urged that students in the schools 
form themselves into Junior Citizens’ Counsels or Town Hall Clubs or Forums or dis- 
cussion groups of some kind. In addition to these formal arrangements, we urge that 
all students meet frequently with their friends for informal conversation, and that the 


conversation be conducted on levels worthy of the best efforts of the best minds. 


President Suffers a 
Series of | Setbacks 


Senate Defeat of Wage Provision 
of Work-Relief Plan Consid- 


ered Serious Blow 


OTHER BATTLES ON HORIZON 


New Deal to Meet Not Only 
Legislative Tests but Must 
Face the Courts 

President Roosevelt has now completed 
the first two vears of his administration. 
He has gone a little past the halfway 
mark, for his term of office will close in 
January, 1937, March, but he 
is practically at the beginning of the second 
half of his administration. During the first 
half he had things his own way so far as 
legislation was concerned. 


instead of 


Congress stood 
aside and allowed him to govern the coun- 
try. He had an overwhelming majority in 
both houses of Congress, and in many cases 
even the Republicans refrained from op- 
Everyone realized that the coun- 
passing through a 
crisis and there was a disposition in Con- 
gress and elsewhere to give the 
a free rein 


position. 


try was serious 


verv 


president 
The responsibility of govern- 
ing the country lay upon his shoulders and 
most people were willing for him to man- 
age things according to his own judgment. 

Now, quite suddenly, a new situation has 
developed. The mood of Congress has 
changed, and President Roosevelt finds 
himself confronted by stiff opposition. For 
the first time he is obliged to fight for his 
program. He still has an overwhelming 
majority in both houses of Congress—on 
paper. The party, of which 
he is the head, has nearly three-fourths of 
the members in each house, but he is find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to hold his party 
together. The big 
really party issues. 


Democratic 


today are not 
The Democrats split 
on them and so do the Republicans. The 
fact, then, that the Democratic party has 
commanding majorities in both houses does 
not mean that the different items of the 
president’s program will have smooth sail- 
ing. 


issues 


A Roosevelt Defeat 


The worst defeat the president has suf- 
fered since he took office was administered 
by the Senate February 21. The presi- 
dent’s work relief bill, one of the most im- 
portant features of the administration’s 
program, was before the Senate 
issues involved in the consideration of this 
measure, see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
February 25.) An amendment, to which 
the president was very much opposed, was 
introduced by a Democratic senator, Mc- 
Carran of Nevada. This amendment pro- 
vided that when unemployed men were put 
to work by the government they should be 
paid the customary rates of wages. If, 


(For the 


for example, plumbers or carpenters were 
given jobs doing plumbing or carpentry work 
in a government works project, they should 
be paid the same wages that plumbers or 
carpenters were getting in private industry 
in that locality. The administration's bill 
had provided that they should get less than 
that—more than unemployed workers or- 
dinarily get when they receive doles, but 
less than the usual 
month. 


wages—about $50 a 


‘On this point a clear-cut issue was 


(Continued on page 0) 
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It is sincerity which places a crown 
upon our lives. 
—Confucius 
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I live in the crowd of jollity, not so 
much to enjoy company as to shun my- 
self. 


—Samuel Johnson 





Mind is the great lever of all things; 
human thought is the process by which 
human ends are ultimately answered. 


—Daniel Webster 





New Orleans wants but little here below, 
nor wants that little Long 


—Dallas MorNinc NEwS 





Censure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. 
—Jonathan Swift 
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Russia: Germany's vague reply to the 
Franco-British proposals for a series of 
regional security pacts in Europe 
Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER, February 25) 
regarded as an evil omen in Russia. Ac- 


(see 


n 


cording to Pravda, the official newspaper 
of the Communist party, it shows that 
Germany does not intend European fron- 


rs to remain as they are; that, on the 
intends to extend her influ- 
in Europe. Russia recalls 
rs ago, the German Empire 
“drive toward the 


contrary, she 
3 


that 30 
embarked 


portant decisions on foreign policy him- 
self. After the Berlin talk, Sir John Simon 
may conclude his tour by calling upon 
Stalin and Litvinoff in Moscow. 


» £ * 


Austria: In the last few weeks, while 
Germany and Poland have been playing 
the diplomatic game with the rest of 
Europe, it has been hard to tell what the 
opinion of Austria would be. Austria is a 
small country, but her opinion is quite im- 

portant, since on_ the 





Fearing that 
sources of raw ma- 
rials might be cut off in 
of war with France, 
endeavored to ex- 
1er influence through- 


ast policy. 











out the agricultural Bal- 
kan countries. Now, how- 
ever. the Balkan countries 
are infriendly toward 

nany, and Hitler has 

















principal features of the 
London plan is a regional 
guarantee of Austria’s 
frontiers. The Austrian 
people are German in 
language and customs and 
many of them think Aus- 
tria should become a part 
of the fatherland. Would 
she side with Germany in 
the debate over the Lon- 











a new “drive to- don plan, or would she 

the east” through add her voice to those of 

Russians firmly France, Great Britain, 

eve that Germany and Italy, Russia, and the Bal- 
are plotting to kan states? 

control over the Austria’s chancellor, 

1ine. Russia’s vast Kurt Schuschnigg, and his 

i region foreign minister, Berger- 

north of the Black Sea. Waldenegg. were anxious 

In order to forestall to clarify their position, 

Germany, the Soviet gov- MAXIM LITVINOFF so they visited London 

nent has volunteered —De Notenkraker, Amsterdam and had private conver- 

its own opinion on the sations with the French 

London plan. It will be remembered that and British governments. They pointed 


reply indicated her willingness 
to join an air pact, but carefully refrained 
from committing herself on the question 
of security pacts Russia sent a note to 
endian and Paris emphasizing that the 
London proposal should be accepted as a 
whole and not be divided up into parts. 
The Soviets declared that European peace 
could be preserved only through regional 
its guaranteeing mutual defense in 
ack. Those who were willing to 


Germany s 











sign such agreements should do so, even if 
some nations refused. In other words, 
what Russia meant to suggest was that if 
Germany and Poland refused to promise 
ep hands off neighboring lands, all 
ther nations of Europe should join in 


ee ea Toe ey aa ene 
a delensive alliance against them 


* * * 


Germany: While Russian papers de- 
nounced Germany and accused her of plan- 





ning aggression in the Ukraine, the Ger- 
man government explained that it had no 
ulterior motives in omitting to mention 
the regional pacts in its reply to the Lon- 
don plan. The air pact had been specifi- 
cally mentioned simply because it was a 


new idea, whereas all 


out that Austria as well as Germany had 
had her arms rights restricted by the peace 
treaties. If France and Great Britain were 
willing to grant her equality, she was ready 
to accept the London plan as it stood. 
The British and French governments gladly 
agreed. With a loud European chorus 
singing persuasively to Germany, Hitler 
will find it hard to dodge the London pro- 
posals. 
x x * 

Tomorrow the repre- 
countries will hold the 
new international eco- 
conference. Because it is an un- 
official gathering there is reason to hope 
that it will attain greater than 
of the hundreds of international con- 
ferences that have been held since the 
World War. Many of these were called 
especially to improve relations between na- 
tions and better the prospect of peace. 
But their accomplishments have been all 
too meager. According to Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, past failures have been due to the 
fact that government diplomats cannot 


Great Britain: 
sentatives of 10 
first meeting of a 


nomic 


success 


most 


speak for themselves but must 
merely voice what they believe 
to be the opinion of their coun- 
try. Furthermore, the old idea of 
diplomatic bargaining comes into 
the picture, and diplomacy be- 
comes a game in which each 
player tries to win as much from 
other countries as he can and ty 
give as little as possible in return. 

But in the new conference 
there are to be no diplomats. 
The delegates will be scholars, 
professors, and intellectuals whose 
opinions carry weight among the 
people of their countries. It is 
being called by the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation of the United 
States, and its meetings are to be 
presided over by Dr. Butler. The 
avowed intention is to make up 
for the failure of the London 
Economic Conference of 1933, of 
which so much had been expected. 
Dr. Butler and his colleagues be- 
lieve that if the conference is 
able to draw up a clear, precise 
program for the solution of mone- 
tary problems, the lowering of 
trade barriers, and the organizing of har- 
monious international relations, it would 
have such a pronounced effect on public 
opinion throughout the world, that govern- 
ments would have to accept it. 

Dr. Butler makes a striking comparison 
between the condition of the world of na- 
tions today and the 13 states in the first 
years of our history. He shows how jeal- 
ous the states were of one another. At 
one time New York and Vermont nearly 
declared war on each other and the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts declared his neu- 
trality. Furthermore, they raised tariffs 
against each other’s goods to stimulate 
“home industry.” Boats carrying butter, 
cheese, and chickens across the Hudson 
River from New Jersey to Manhattan had 
to pay high entrance fees and customs 
duties before their products were admitted. 
State judges bitterly opposed the idea of 
having cases go up to the “alien” Supreme 
Court of the United States and decided by 
“foreigners.” Their words are strikingly 
like the criticism of the World Court of- 
fered by Senators Borah and Johnson. 

But the United States won through in 
the end. It stuck to the principles of in- 
dividual liberty, local self-government, 
the federal control of all matters of joint 
interest to the whole nation. If these prin- 
ciples are applied to the world of nations, 
Dr. Butler believes that the problem of 
international peace will be solved. 

* + * 


and 


Paraguay: 


declared 


The League of Nations 
Paraguay to be at fault in the 
Chaco War because she 


























Young King 
Prince 
that country for a short while before his 


World 


© Wide 


KING 
Peter of 
Michael of 


AND EX-KING 
Yugoslavia greets his cousin, 
Rumania, who was king of 


throne. 

quite trivial reasons. It is a difficulty that 
the League will have to overcome if it is 
to survive. If losers continually drop out 
of the League game, there will ultimately 
be none left to play. 


father claimed the 


* * * 


Italy: It seems clear by now that in 
spite of Italy’s repeated declarations that 
she wants to settle her quarrel with Abys- 
sinia peacefully, she will not rest until she 
has at least demonstrated her strength be- 
fore the Abyssinians. More than 15,000 
men are already on their way to Italy’s 
colonies in northeast Africa, and 20,000 
more are to leave soon. Meanwhile, Italy 
reports that peace negotiations in Addis 
Ababa, the Abyssinian capital, are going 
very badly. The emperor has agreed to 
everything that Italy has asked, and has 
gone so far as to arrange for a neutral 
zone between his country and the Italian 
Apparently, however, Italy is 
still dissatisfied. It is probably reasonable 
to suppose that she will continue to be dis- 
satisfied until she is able to spread some 
degree of political or 
over Abyssinia itself. 


colonies. 


economic control 


* * * 


Portugal: In Portugal, just as in Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, Russia, and other 
European states, there is a strong dicta- 
torial government. Late in February, 
eral Carmona, Portuguese president. was 
reélected for another seven-year term. No 
opposition candidates had a 
the government does not 


Gen- 


chance, for 
allow the old 
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1. If you had been in the Senate would 

you have voted for the McCarran amend- 
ment? Why or why not? 
2. On the whole, do you support the Roose- 
velt program as it is to be presented to Con- 
gress? If not, do you agree with the con- 
servative or the progressive critics? 


3. Do think that President Roosevelt 
is as popular in your community as he was 
last fall? Try to be objective in your answer. 
Do not give your opinion. 

4. Why does Judge Grubb think that the 
TVA is exceeding its powers? What is the 
significance of this decision ? 


you 


5. With which of the three characters who 
speak in the feature, “Talking Things Over” 
most nearly in agreement? Do you 
your friends often meet to discuss probD- 
these three do? 


are you 


ems in the way 


6. In what re 


resembie 





spects does the average Frencl 
the averas 


does he 


American and in 
differ ? 





respects 


Compare 


sion in France 


seriousness of! 


the the depres- 
and other leading countries 


8. Do you think it probable that France 
will turn to Fascism or Communism? Why or 


why not? 





9. Account for the social decay and the 
political corruption following the Civil War 


and the World War. 
REFERENCES: (a) 


and Business Stability. Scribner’s, March, 
1935, pp. 130-135. (b) Government in Busi- 
ness. Current History, March, 1935, pp. 641- 
6 France’s Many-Sided Crisis. Cur- 
rent History, March, 1935, pp. 667-674. (d) 
Colonel de la Rocque. The Living Age, Feb- 
ruary, 1935, pp. 508-512. 
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On to Washington — One of the 
signs of spring in the national capital is 
he presence of high school classes which 
ve come in for a glimpse of the seat of 
covernment. There will be more of them 
as the spring progresses. The climax will 
come at Easter time. There will be an- 
other flood in June. These students will 
from all the eastern part of the 
They come from as far west as 
the Mississippi. In many places it is cus- 
tomary for classes to raise money from 
the time they are freshmen for the trip 
to Washington which they take during the 
senior, or at the close of the senior, year. 
The groups get special rates for railway 
transportation. hotel accommodations, and 
sightseeing excursions. They generally 
stay in the city about two days. During 
he season of their visits they contribute 
not a little to the cheerfulness and gayety 
of Washington streets and public places. 


come 


country. 
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Huey, the Great — The so-called 
“Little Congress” is an organization made 
up of the secretaries of senators and rep- 
resentatives and of other clerical employ- 
ees in the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. A few evenings ago this body 
was holding a meeting in the large caucus 
room of the House of Representatives. 
Huey Long had been invited to speak. A 
limited number of visitors were admitted. 
The hall. in spite of its large size, was 
packed. When the time for the speaking 
arrived. a member arose and objected to 
Long’s speaking. Excitement followed. It 
was decided to go on with the proceedings. 
Long appeared on the platform. He was 
surrounded by camera men. There was a 
flashing of lights as pictures were taken. 
The large number of camera men and the 
great interest in the affair resembled that 
of a meeting attended by a president. As 
Long began to speak, an electric bulb ex- 
ploded with a loud report. Everyone 
jumped except Huey. The Louisiana sen- 
ator spoke with eloquence and persuasive- 
advocating his plan by which for- 
tunes are to be limited to five million 
dollars and incomes to one million dollars 
a year and by which heavy taxation is fur- 
ther to equalize wealth. Unquestionably 
Long is assuming a more important role 
He is taken seriously here in 

Where is he going? What 
will he do? What will become of the effort 
to make a hero of him? Will he go the 
road of radicalism or will he become a 
leader of Fascism? Will his following con- 
tinue to grow, or will it fade away after a 
while? Many people wish they knew the 
answers to these questions. 


ness, 


every day. 


Washington. 
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Answered — An amusing incident 
occurred in one of the government depart- 
ments in Washington a short time ago. A 
test was being given to applicants for jobs. 
The test contained two catch questions to 
which applicants were supposed to write 
‘no answer.” 

The questions were: “How long is a 
piece of string?” and “How far can a dog 
run into the woods?” An Iowa University 
student answered. He said: 

A piece of string is twice as long as the 
from the center to either end.” 
can run only half way into the 
after that he’s running out of the 


distance 
A dog 
woods: 
wood 

Not only did this applicant get the job, 
but the “brain truster’ who drew up the 
tions must have been plenty embar- 
eaecad 


Baseball as a Business — The 


major league baseball teams are now be- 
RII Most 


ginning their training in the South. 


She Wahu. 


“The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes 
and sealing wax 


and ships 


of cabbages—and kings.” 


of the players have signed for the 1935 
season. Some of them are holding out, try- 
ing to secure higher salaries, These hold- 
outs serve to remind us of the extent to 
which the owners of baseball clubs have 
their heels on the necks of the players. 
When a player signs with a club he is at 
the mercy of the owner. He is the club’s 
property for his baseball life. The owner 
may sell him to another club but he cannot 
go voluntarily. He cannot appeal for higher 
wages from one club to another. If he 
does not like his income or his treatment 
he must take it anyway or quit baseball. 
When his contract expires he must sign up 
with the club for whatever his owner 
chooses to give him, or else quit the game. 
He cannot go elsewhere for a contract 
without the consent of his “owner.” He 
may be “sold” to another club without con- 
sent or notice. His only chance of forcing 
an increase in salary is to threaten to quit 
the game unless the higher salary is paid. 
Celebrated players, like Babe Ruth in his 
prime and the Deans today, may hold out 
successfully. Lesser lights are obliged to 
take what they can get. That is why base- 
ball stars, though they may be well paid, 
receive far less than do other famous en- 
tertainers, such, for example, as stars of 
the screen. 





Graver Crisis Seen 
Looming in France 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
clined to use the terms thieves and gang- 
sters when speaking of them. He is worried 
about democracy, wondering if this form 
of government is to give way to something 
else. Dissatisfied as he is. he may go so 
far as to think that a single strong leader. 
perhaps a dictator, would be better. But 
at the same time he is sure that he will not 
submit to the ruthless dictatorship of a 
Hitler or a Mussolini. He has an uneasy 
feeling, however, that a change is coming. 

The Average Frenchman 
When we say this we are trying to speak 
of the average Frenchman. It should be 
made clear that it is not the opinion by 
far of all the people. There are many 
Frenchmen who have made up their minds 
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PIE RRE-ETIENNE FLANDIN 
Who is premier of itrance today 
and know what they want. There are fas- 


cists and communists, socialists and monar- 
chists. Each of these and other groups is 
ready to assume leadership. certain that it 
has the right answer to France’s problems. 
But each of them is still in the minority 
None of them is the real France 

To understand the 


“real France” we 


must attempt to get a picture ot 
our average Frenchman. And to 
do this we must not look to Paris, 
for the Parisian is as different 
from the typical Frenchman as 
our own New Yorker is from the 
Middle-Westerner. Who, then, is 
the Frenchman? 

The average Frenchman is nei- 
ther a hurried business man nor a 
laborer. He lives not in the large 
city but in the small towns and 


villages with which the whole 
country is closely dotted, He be- 
longs to what is known as the 


middle class and usually is the 
owner of some property. He may 
be a shopkeeper, a small manufac- 
turer, a farmer or a professional 
man. The point to bear in mind 
is that he works for himself. He 
and his family share in the work 
of his own establishment. He is 
cautious, thrifty, not anxious for 
driving progress or expansion, and 
always toiling for the day when 
he can retire on a small income 
and turn his business or farm 
over to his sons. He is, above all, 
an individualist. He wants to be 
left alone to mind his own busi- 
ness, resents government interfer- 
ence and particularly hates taxes. 
Stavisky Case 
This is what the 
Frenchman is like. Now why is 
he disgusted? Why is he uneasy 
over the future? The answer is 
that he has not been left alone. 
He has been outraged by the discovery of 
widespread dishonesty and inefficiency in 
government. Late in 1933 the famous Sta- 
visky scandal broke out in France. Sta- 
visky was a common but clever gambler 
who, it seems, allied with or at least known 
to government officials, had swindled 
French people out of some millions of 
francs. The Stavisky case came at a mo- 
ment when the French, beginning to feel 
severely the pinch of depression, were al- 
ready dissatisfied with their cabinet and 
parliament. It led to outburst of fury 
against the Chamber of Deputies, the prin- 
cipal body of parliament. It was one of 
the chief causes of bloody riots in the 
streets of Paris on February 6, 1934. 
These riots were one of the most im- 
portant events in recent French history. 
When they broke out they seemed to be 
nothing more than a display of popular 
indignation over the Stavisky <affair and 
other incidents which had turned public 
sympathy against parliament. But it was 
afterwards learned that the disturbances 
had a much more important meaning. It 
became known that on that memorable 
February day in 1934, several military or- 
ganizations which are opposed to democ- 
racy, took advantage of the demonstra- 
tions to vent their wrath against the gov- 
ernment. It was really the members of 
certain societies which engaged in most 
of the street fighting with police in front 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 


average 


Leader 


They were 


anxious to discredit the government and 
to show their own strength. They suc- 
ceeded, perhaps better than they had 


hoped. The cabinet, anxious to avoid fur- 
ther bloodshed, resigned. For a moment 
it seemed as if the republican government 
would give way to some sort of dictator- 
ship. Fortunately, democratic forces ral- 
lied in time. A hasty call brought Gaston 
Doumergue, respected former president of 
the republic, back to Paris to assume the 


premiership. Parliamentary government 
was reéstablished. 
This incident has since had a_ pro- 


nounced influence upon the French people. 
It has brought home to them the fact that 
there is a powerful and growing movement 
in their country which seeks to do away 
with parliament and establish some sort of 
dictatorship, probably a Fascist one.  Be- 
fore the February riots they would have 
smiled at such an assertion but now they 
know that the threat is real. Communists 
and “Socialists became so alarmed after the 
rioting that they decided to form a united 
front to combat the Fascists, and staged a 
one-day general strike of protest. 





of the 
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Exelsior 
COLONEL DE LA 
powerful veterans organi- 
ruler of France. 


French 
think, the next 


What are these Fascist-inclined organi- 
zations which have become such potent 
factors in France? First and foremost is 
the Cross of Fire. It is a well-disciplined. 
resolute group of war veterans—solid men 
who fought at the front four long, cruel 
years to defend their country. There is 
hardly a man of them who was not dec- 


orated for bravery. And now they are 
banded together again, 60,000 or more 
strong, feeling they have a duty to defend 
their country against another danger— 


Communism and Socialism. 

The Cross of Fire is led by Colonel De 
La Rocque, who is often called the mystery 
man of France. He is no Hitler. no orator, 
no demagogue. He speaks little, saying 
merely that his men will be ready when 
the time comes. He knows that his or- 
ganization is a power to be reckoned with 

This veterans’ organization participated 
in the February disturbances but its ac- 
tions were not violent. Other and less im- 
portant societies composed of younger men 
were responsible for most of the fighting 
However, the Cross of Fire was present and 
it is reported, if it had wished to, it could 
have captured the Chamber of Deputies 
and perhaps overthrown the government 
But Colonel De La Rocque was not reads 
to go so far. He was content to see the 
cabinet ousted and a new government more 
to his liking established 

The government of Premier Doumergue 
showed itself more resolute and much 
more sympathetic to conservative opinion 
—the Cross of Fire view—than its prede- 
But it had little more success in 
solving the pressing economic questions. 


cessor. 


and its successor, the present cabinet oi 
Premier Flandin, has had even less. The 
economic crisis is weighing more heavily 
than ever upon France. This means that 
discontent is growing and the feeling per- 
sists that events, still graver than in the 
past, are in the offing. 

What does our average Frenchman think 
of all this? He is hoping, for the most 
part, that bloodshed will be avoided. He 
is, however, inclined to have more sym- 
pathy for the Fascists than for their op- 
ponents. He has great respect for the 
war veterans and believes in their integrity. 
But he is anxious, if possible, to avoid a 
dictatorship and it is certain that he will 
not submit to oppressive dictatorship. He 
would prefer to see the present govern- 
remain and work out the problems 
as best it can, although he 


ment 
urgently asks 
for reforms to curb the dishonesty and in- 
eficiency which have grown in parliamen- 


tary government 
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The New D 


drawn. Chief among the supporters of the 
president was Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, who has so often stood out strongly 
against Roosevelt policies. Senator Robin- 
son, the Democratic leader of the Senate, 
also worked bard to beat the amendment. 
The administration leaders advanced these 
objections to the amendment: (a) If pre- 
sailing wages were paid in the government's 
relief work, the cost would be too great. 
If the government went ahead and em- 
ployed as many men as it hoped to employ 
and paid them the higher wages, the added 
cost would be $2,340,000,000. This would 
still further unbalance the budget. It 
would add greatly to the national debt and 
make the danger of inflation more real. 
(b) The amendment would interfere with 
normal business recovery. If men could 
get as much money working at the govern- 
ment’s relief jobs as if they were working 
for private industry, they would not try 
to secure employment with private con- 
cerns. They would be satisfied to stay on 
relief. It would be harder for private en- 
terprises to secure workers. So strongly 
did the administration oppose the amend- 
ment that a presidential veto was threat- 
ened. Senator Glass told the Senate that 
the president would veto the work relief 
bill if this amendment were added. 


Work Relief Debate 


Chief support for the amendment came 
from the American Federation of Labor. 
Representatives of that organization ex- 
erted all possible influence with senators. 
In general, the progressives, always friendly 
to labor, supported the amendment. Even 
Senator Wagner, who has staunchly sup- 
ported administration measures but who is 
closely allied with organized labor, came 
out for the payment of prevailing wages. 
In favor of the amendment it was argued 
that if the government paid wages in its 
huge works program lower than standard 
wages, private employers would reduce 
their wages. They would say that if the 
government could get men for the lower 
wage, they could do the same. The gov- 
ernment’s wage would tend to be the cus- 
tomary wage. Wage standards and the 
standards of living would, therefore, be 
lowered. As this issue developed, selfish 
interests were to be discovered on both 
sides. At the same time, those with con- 
scientious convictions were divided. Or- 
ganized employers, representing a special 
interest, were lined up against the amend- 
ment, and organized labor leaders, repre- 
senting another special interest, were lined 
up for it. But there were many senators 
who thought only of the interests of the 
country who opposed the amendment and 
others equally patriotic and disinterested 
who favored it. When the vote was taken, 


it was found that the administration was 
defeated by one vote. 


There were 44 
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rnment is launching a vast power program in the Tennessee valley. 
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Can it legally 


sell power? 


votes for the amendment and 43 against it. 
Supporters of the Roosevelt program in 
the Senate did not want to pass the bill in 
the form it had taken after the amendment 
was added. Accordingly they introduced a 
motion to send the whole bill back to the 
Appropriations Committee, the committee 
which had placed it before the Senate. 
This resolution was adopted and the bill 
was sent back to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, where it still remains. Both sides 
are now resting and waiting. They are 
waiting to see what the people of the coun- 
try think about the issue which has de- 
veloped. If strong support for the presi- 
dent’s plan develops, it is likely that cer- 
tain of the senators will change their votes. 
In that case the committee is likely to 
send the bill back to the Senate in its 
original form, and the amendment provid- 
ing for prevailing wages will be beaten. 


Further Opposition 


If, on the other hand, it becomes appar- 
ent that the people of the country are with 
the Senate majority and not with the presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt may give up his whole 
work relief plan. He does not think it is 
possible to carry out the work relief pro- 
gram and pay prevailing wages. That would 
cost too much. So he may 
recommend that the public works idea be 
abandoned and that those out of jobs be 
given direct relief, or doles. That would 
suit the Republicans and the business inter- 
ests very well, of course, for it is the thing 
for which they haye been contending. It 
would disappoint those who believe that it 
is ruinous for men and women to be too 
long upon charity, who believe that for 
the sake of the morale of the unemployed 
they should be given work 
and not doles. 

But this contest over the 
work relief bill is but one 
phase of the fight which 
President Roosevelt has on 
his hands. It is evident, as 
he enters upon the second 
half of his term, that 
powerful opposition is de- 
veloping from _ different 
sources. The conservatives, 
some of whom are Demo- 
crats and some _ Repub- 
licans. are becoming more 
outspoken. Their backs 
are stiffening. They were 
quiet a year or two ago be- 
cause they were afraid of a 
general economic collapse, 
and they were also afraid of 
the president’s popularity. 
Now they feel a little more 
secure and they also feel 
that they dare to attack the 
president, so that is what 
they are doing. 
same 


decide to 





time, pro- 


gressives and radicals claim that the presi- 
dent is not going far enough with his pro- 
gram. They say that he is too conserva- 
tive. It is argued that, after all, he has 
not changed things fundamentally. The 
distribution of wealth is still as much in 
favor of the rich as it was. Industry, it 
is argued, is as shaky as ever. No funda- 
mental reforms have been made. 


ee) 


eal Faces a Major Crisis 


(Continued from page 1) 


them and also a profit to the promoters, 
or the holding companies. The president 
will ask for drastic legislation along this 
line, which may go so far as to abolish 
holding companies, especially in the utili- 
ties field. (e) Transportation. The presi- 
dent’s program calls for regulation of 
motor trucks and buses. (f) Merchant 
marine. The administration favors sub- 
sidies for an American merchant marine 
with the hope that it can help to build 
American export trade. 

Such is the program which the adminis- 
tration is placing before Congress and 
which is in some danger because of a 
threatened break-up or disintegration of 
the administration forces. If President 
Roosevelt carries his fight to the people, 
it is possible, however, that he may show 
sufficient strength to dispel enough of the 
opposition to carry through his program. 

Meanwhile, other parts of the Roosevelt 
program are threatened by action of the 
courts. The government has indeed been 
sustained in the very important gold cases, 
but in a lower court it has suffered a severe 
defeat in a case involving the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The government has 
undertaken, through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, to manufacture electricity and 
to sell it in competition with private utili- 
ties companies. It is the idea of the TVA 
that the government will make and dis- 
tribute the electricity and thus see how 
much it really costs to perform that serv- 
ice. It can then be determined whether or 





Progressives complain that their 
leaders in Congress are not con- 
sulted by President Roosevelt. He 
always goes to conservatives like 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas for 
advice. He is listening more to 





business leaders than he did be- 
fore. For reasons which were ex- 
plained in THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER, February 18, organized 
labor is turning against the presi- 








dent. There is a threat of a third 
party, a progressive or radical 
party. Meanwhile, progressive 


Democrats in both the Senate and 
the House are quietly and secretly 
declaring their independence of 
the president. It is no 
certain, 


longer 


therefore, that, on im- 





portant issues. he can command a 
majority in Congress. Like Presi- 
dent Hoover. he may. when vital 
questions are at stake. find him- 
self confronted by a hostile legis- 
lative branch. 














The President’s Progr:m 

President Roosevelt is still in 
a strong position. He is taking 
middle ground between extreme 
conservatism and radicalism. He is pre- 
senting to Congress a program which has a 
wide appeal. Here are some of the im- 
portant measures which the administration 
has placed, or will place, before the pres- 
ent session of Congress: (a) An extension 
of the life of the NRA. The NRA expires 
in June unless it is given an extension. 
The president has asked that it be con- 
tinued, but the bili defining the exact terms 
under which it shall be continued has not 
yet been prepared. (b) Banking legisla- 
tion. A bill will be presented providing 
for closer control by the national govern- 
ment of banking and credit policies. (c) 
Security measures. The administration has 
already presented measures providing for 
unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
old-age insurance, and a certain measure of 
health insurance. (d) Legislation against 
holding companies. The president will ask 
for strict regulation of companies which 
do not actually operate industrial plants, 
but which own shares in companies which 
do. These holding companies control great 
numbers of corporations. This leads to a 
concentration in the control of industry. 
Sometimes it leads to higher prices, for 
products must sell for enough to nay a 
profit to the companies actually producing 


PERPLEXITIES OF 


THE FAITHFUL 


Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 
not the private companies are charging too 
much. That is what is meant when it is 
said that the TVA is establishing a yard- 
stick to measure the proper costs of elec- 
tricity. Preparations are being made t» 
produce electricity on a large scale. A 
number of cities are already using TVA 
electric power at a price much lower than 
private companies charge. 

Now comes a decision by Judge Grubb 
of a federal court in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, declaring that it is unconstitutional 
for the government, acting through the 
TVA, to sell power in this way. The 
court holds that there is no clause in the 
Constitution which confers such power 
upon Congress, and of course the TVA 
derives its power from an act of Congress. 
Congress has the power to regulate com- 
merce, and it may carry on work necessary 
in order to render rivers navigable or to 
prevent floods on rivers which touch mort 
than one state. The TVA is now carryint 
on such work. It may go further than 
that and generate electricity if the ele 
tricity is to be used in furthering the prog- 
ress of navigation and flood control. It it 
produces more power than it needs {or 
this purpose, it may sell the surplus which: 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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war 


T Bis is the second installment of the fea- 

ture introduced last week. These three 
inary students will meet each week on 

page to talk things over. The same char- 
acters will be continued from week to week. 
We believe that readers of Tut AMERICAN 
OpsERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 


hecome acquainted with the points of view 
ind personalities of each of the three charac- 
ters. Needless to say, none of the views ex- 
essed on this page are to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN Os- 
SERVER. 


f 


John: Well, Mary, have you found any- 
thing in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER to get 
excited about this week? Last week you 
were worried about the article on machines 





Talking Things Over 


Can We Best Protect American Interests by Uncompromisingly 


Peaceful Policies or by Preparations for War? 


tion which always gives up and lets the 
others do as they please? Some policy, 
I'll say. Some policy! 

Charles: It isn’t a matter of giving up. 
It’s a matter of minding our own business. 

Mary: For instance? Get down to par- 
ticulars, Charles. What do you want us 
to give up? 

Charles: All right. I don’t mind giving 
you a few partic- 
ulars. Here we 
are, going right in 

: the direction of 

: war with Japan. 
The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is 
planning for the 
United States to 
build an enormous 
navy, to increase 
the army, in short, 
to speed up prep- 
arations for war 
at a feverish rate. 
Japan is doing the 
same thing. And 
why all this prep- 
aration for war? 


TRADE lanning 

Some think that competition among nations for foreign markets is Is Japan Pp 8 
one of the chief causes of war. to come over 

here? Of course 


and unemployment. 
this evening? 

Mary: I’m not exactly excited or alarmed, 
but I am interested in something that I’ve 
read. Do you remember the recommenda- 
ticn in the paper last week of a book called 
“Why Wars Must Cease”? Well, I bought 
the book—it costs only a dollar, and it’s 
surely worth the price. It’s written by 
women, by the way. Ten women contrib- 
ute chapters showing how destructive and 
wars are. Carrie Chapman Catt 
that the implements of war are 
now so destructive that a conflict would ruin 
our civilization. Mary E. 
the cost in human life. Other writers, and 
the writers include Mrs. Roosevelt, prove 
that we gain nothing from wars, that they 
brutalize populations and interfere with 
the normal development of culture and 
civilization. If all people were to read 
that book, I’m sure there would be no 
more wars. 

Charles: Your enthusiasm and optimism 
are very refreshing, Mary, but I can’t say 
so much for your judgment. I'm all for 
the book, you understand. It’s a good 
thing to write and read about the stupid- 
ity of war. But let’s not get the idea that 
such books will prevent war. You seem 
to think that people reason things out 
about going to war, and that they wouldn't 
go if it could be proved that wars are de- 
structive. But everyone who has had any 
sense has always known they were de- 
structive and useless. People never stop 
to think when their government quarrels 
with another government. They get ex- 
cited and want to fight. They'll do it 
again when war scares come along. The 
bands will play, old men who are past the 
fighting age will make speeches, 
those who argue against war will 
be called unpatriotic, and in we'll 
go. 


What’s on your mind 


useless 
argues 


Mary: You're certainly in a 
cheerful mood this evening. [ 
suppose, then, that there’s no 


way to prevent wars, according 
to your way of thinking. 
Charles: I wouldn’t say that. 
Something might be done if we'd 
turn our attention to our foreign 
policies. These policies should be 
studied. We should know which 
ones are most likely to get us 
with other nations. 
We can avoid such policies. Then 
war won't develop. We 
excited and lose our 


into trouble 
scares 
won't get 
heads 
John: So we are to make 
America into a nice Pollyanna 
little nation then, are we? A na- 


Woolley shows* 


not. She’s planning to take over several 
slices of China. If we keep hands off, 
there will be peace. If we interfere, there 
will be war. If there is war, America will 
be the aggressor. We will be going to war 
to settle an Asiatic quarrel. If the Amer- 
ican people consult their own interests, 





they will stay home, mind their own 
business and remain at peace. 
John: And lose Chinese trade—trade 


that we may need sometime if we are to 
have any prosperity at all, if we are to 
maintain a high standard of living. You 
would have us sit idly by while another 
nation gobbles up a big territory and closes 
it to our trade. 

Charles: How do you know Japan would 
refuse to let us trade with China? The 
Japanese trade with us. It is to their in- 
terest to do so. They sell us raw silk and 
buy cotton and steel and machinery. If 
they took over part of China would it be 
to their interest to close the door of that 
newly acquired Japanese territory? 

John: There are many ways by which 
the trade of a region may be turned from 
one country to another. In general it is 
true that “trade follows the flag.” After 
America took the Philippine Islands, Amer- 
ican trade with the islands grew faster 
than that of other countries. Our tariff 
laws saw to that. Japan will do the same 
thing with the Chinese lands which she 
takes. 

Mary: How much does our trade with 
China amount to? Is it— 

John: I know what you're going to say. 
“Ts it worth as much as a war would cost?” 
Well, in the first place, it may be worth a 
lot more some day than it now is. There 
are hundreds of millions of people living 


in China. It is a wonderful potential mar- 
ket. We must look out for the future. In 
the second place, we won’t have to fight 
to hold this market if we play our cards 
right. Remember Great Britain has an 
even larger stake in China than we have. 
We can work with the British. If we build 
up our navy as the British have done, then 
if America and Britain present a united 
front, Japan will give in. We can save 
China without fighting. 

Charles: You're guessing, John, and my 
guess is that you’re guessing wrong. The 
Japanese are absolutely fanatical in their 
determination not to be interfered with in 
their Far Eastern policy. You know how 
we feel about the Monroe Doctrine. We 
would have fought any combination of na- 
tions if they had demanded that we get 
out of Mexico when we sent an expedition 
into that country several years ago. The 
Japanese feel far more deeply about their 
right to decide things in the Far East than 
we do about our rights in the western 
hemisphere. The Japanese military party 
means business. The only way they can be 
stopped is by war. The quicker we get 
that into our heads the better off we'll be. 
And remember this: If England and the 
United States and Russia go to war with 
Japan, Germany is pretty sure to get in 
on the other side. She and Poland will 
jump onto Russia. Then France will come 
in against Germany, and nobody knows 
what Mussolini will do. So when we de- 
cide to step in and break up Japan’s game 
in China we are deciding on another world 
war. That’s pretty certain. At least it is 


a probability that we simply must take into 
account. 





—From ForuM 


Mary: And another big war would mean 
all the destruction that the book I told 
you about describes. It would mean de- 
pression much worse than anything we've 
seen yet. It would mean suffering, starva- 
tion. It would mean Communism in a 
large part of the world and probably Fas- 
cist dictatorships elsewhere. Can we run 
the risk of anything like that merely be- 
cause if we mind our business at home we 
may possibly at some time in the future 
lose some trade in a far-off country? 

John: You speak very positively about 
the certainty of war if we try to maintain 
our commercial rights. It would seem that 
you have great confidence in your opinions. 
And you take very lightly the probability 
of our losing a fine export market if Japa- 
nese aggressions are not checked. I wish 
you two would read an article by Herbert 


Corey called ‘America’s Need of Sea 
Power.” It is in the December Current 
History. It explains why we need to de- 
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velop our defenses to protect our com- 
merce and our national interests. 
Charles: And I wish you would read a 
book by Charles A. Beard, “The 
Open Door at Home.” In my opinion it is 
one of the most important books of recent 


new 


years. It explains the impossibil.ty of win- 
ning markets for surplus exports by wars 
and tariff policies. Then it argues that we 
shouldn’t be so dependent on selling sur- 
pluses abroad. We should, by wise eco- 


nomic readjustments, develop the purchas- 
ing power of the American people so that 
Americans could consume as much as they 
produce. Then we could trade certain of 
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our products for certain products produced 
elsewhere, but our prosperity would not 
depend absolutely upon our getting for- 
eign trade that we think we have to fight 
for. 

John: Wait a minute’ I asked you 
merely to read a magazine article. You 
are trying to get me to read a book. 

Charles: Well, if the book’s too much 
for you, you can get what Beard says in a 
magazine article. In the March Current 
History Charles Seymour gives the sub- 
stance of the Beard book in an article 
called “A Stay-at-Home Policy for Amer- 
ica.” He is critical of some parts of 
Beard’s program, but his explanation is 
worth reading. 

Mary: I’m afraid we've got quite a way 
from the subject we started out with, but 
we've talked about something just as im- 
portant. I still think there’s absolutely 
nothing as bad as war. Any policy likely 
to lead to war is a bad policy. And I 
think we should study our foreign poli- 
cies carefully so that we can find out how 
to look after our national interests and at 
the same time avoid quarrels with other 
nations. 

John: I agree with you, but I want to 
warn you that it isn’t going to be as easy 
as you may think to become prosperous 
and stay that way without a lot of for- 
eign trade. And every sort of foreign con- 
tact carries with it the possibility of fric- 
tion. So we'd better be prepared to fight 
if we have to. 

Mary: Prepared to protect our own 
country, ves, but not to fight elsewhere. 
We simply must learn how to live without 
fighting if we are to have any kind of 
civilization at all. 

John: I don’t agree, but I've got to get 
at my history lesson. 

Charles: Here, too. 
week. 


Goodbye till next 





NEW DEAL FACES A CRISIS 


(Concluded from page 6) 
is left over. But it cannot, according to 
Judge Grubb, manufacture electric power 
for the purpose of engaging in the business 
of power production and distribution. An 
effort is being made to get this case before 
the Supreme Court as soon as possible so 
that the government may know where it 
stands. If the Supreme Court 
upholds the lower court, the ad- 


ministration power policy will 
have received a deadly blow. 
The Roosevelt program of re- 


covery, and — business 
therefore, threat- 


the possibility of ad- 


security, 
stabilization is, 
ened by 
verse court action and also by 
the possibility of such a break- 
up of Roosevelt support in Con- 
gress as to deprive the president 
of a majority. The events of the 
coming months will determine 
whether, by political strategy and 
by statesmanship, the president 
can retain the confidence of the 
nation, which he has hitherto en- 
joyed. If he does, legislative op- 
position will crumble. If he does 
not, his influence will be sure to 
decline. 
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N A number of our recent discussions, we have called 
| attention to the great changes which took 
place in the United States after the Civil War. The en- 
thronement of Big Business in the seats of political 
power, the growth of corpora- 
tions in the domination of our 
economic life, and the vast 
changes wrought by the open- 
ind development of vast 
areas in the West; these 
were but a few of those changes. This week, we want to 
discuss another great change which occurred during the 
seventies of the last century and to trace briefly its 
counterpart in the period through which we have passed 
the World War. We are speaking of a psycho- 
logical change which revealed itself in the manners and 
customs and the general outlook of the people. It caused 
1 great shifting in the sense of values and ethical stand- 
ards and the chapters in American history which deal with 
the phenomenon are among the darkest in our history. 
In both periods many of the most cherished standards 
and traditions of the past were thrown overboard by the 
people at large. and there were cases of fraud and cor- 
ruption in high places. 


economic 


Psychological 
reaction following 
periods of war 


ing 


new 


since 


As one studies the scandals which occurred during the 
Grant administration. it would be well to keep in mind 
certain important facts. It should be remembered, for 
example, that periods of war. especially long periods, are 
generally followed by periods of demoralization and cyni- 
cism. It is only natural that there should be a terrific 
let-down once the long strain incident to the carrying on 
of a war has ended. The exaltation, the patriotic fervor, 
the concentration of all thought and action upon winning 
the war, are all gone, and. as the country attempts to 
return to “normalcy.” the people are forced to make im- 
portant psychological readjustments. Moreover, people 
then have time to contemplate the effects of war with 
greater perspective than they can while they are under 
the emotional influence of the war itself. They are more 
likely to sense the utter futility of it all. to realize in 
what low regard human life is held, and. more than at 
other times, to sense the brutality and animal-like char- 
acteristics of the human race. In a word, they are likely 
to become disillusioned. 


HE seeds of this demoralization and disintegration 

are, of course, sown by the war itself and affect the 
civilian as well as the military population. Viewed after 
the lapse of nearly 20 years, the extent to which the peo- 
ple were affected with propa- 
ganda of one kind or another 
during the World War seems 
almost _ incredible. Every- 
thing connected with the en- 
emy was shown in such an un- 
favorable light that people came to hate even the name of 
those with whom we were at war. ‘There were two stand- 
ards for all ethical values,” says one writer on the sub- 
ject, “so that what was a virtue in one’s own people was a 
crime in the enemy and vice versa.” And again the 
same author describes as follows the psychology which was 
artificially stimulated: “Every conceivable effort 


A philosophy 
of materialism 


after Civil War 


Social Decay and Political Corruption 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


After an overdose of this kind of psychological medicine, 
coupled with the actual undermining of everything that 
was regarded as sacred, it is no wonder that the people. 
emerging from the war. had difficulty in regaining their 
bearings. It was only natural that they should adopt a 
philosophy which emphasized what appeared to them the 
only worthwhile reality—the acquisition of material things. 
The materialism which followed the Civil War, the worship 
of money and what it would buy, was one of the great 
changes of that period. It would be a mistake, however, 
to attribute this materialism entirely to the war and the 
psychological reaction which followed. We must remem- 
ber that this was a period in which the country was pro- 
gressing economically with phenomenal rapidity. The op- 
portunities to enrich oneself were greater than they had 
ever been before in the history of the country. As 
Hacker and Kendrick point out in their excellent “The 
United States Since 1865”: 


Every farm boy, factory worker, and office clerk, with his 
eves fixed on the miraculous careers of a Rockefeller, a Car- 
negie, a Frick, and a Schwab, knew that fortunes were not 
built up by stinting and the slow accumulations of petty sur- 
pluses, but by grandiose coups, luck, and perhaps the benevo- 
lent interest of some industrial lord. What need for saving, 
if oil might any day be found in one’s backyard, an iron field 
around the corner, a natural gas deposit on the family farm? 
Why couldn’t any obscure person hope to be befriended by a 
new Carnegie, to live eventually in palaces, endow colleges, 
and sit in the United States Senate? Because of this psycho- 
logical attitude, standards of living in America of the new 
day were many times higher than those prevailing in the Old 
World, and the consumption of goods was greater. 


E know, of course, that the same sort of psychology 

developed after the World War. During the whole 
decade from 1920 to 1930 the “get-rich-quick” philosophy 
was quite generally adopted and tried by large numbers 
of Americans. The regular 
earnings of workers and the 
middle class were insufficient 
to satisfy their material de- 
mands and many attempted to 
amass huge fortunes by specu- 
lating in shares of stock, hoping to repeat the experiences 
of the financial barons. Those who failed to participate 
in this orgy of speculation sought in other ways to benefit 
from the material progress the country was enjoying. 


The growth of 
political cor- 
ruption and fraud 


It is perhaps no coincidence that the two greatest po- 
litical scandals in the history of our country occurred 
during post-war periods. We need not here dwell upon 
the details of the political corruption which occurred 
during the Grant administration because the essential facts 
are adequately related in the history texts. Nor need we 
treat in full the famous oil scandals which took place dur- 
ing the administration of President Harding. Nor need 
we discuss the political corruption in local politics during 
both periods. These were in a way only a manifestation 
of the prevailing popular psychology of acquiring riches 
by whatever means available. 


OWEVER shameful the two spectacles of national 
H disgrace appear to us today, it should be remembered 
that they failed greatly to stir the indignation of the great 
masses of people. Public psychology itself was so dominated 
by the materialism of the age 
that it was prone to be only 
slightly disturbed at the fraud 
and corruption in high places, 
except where political capital 
could be made out of the 
scandals. It is an interesting fact that the United States 
completed the first hundred years of its independence 
during the Grant administration. The occasion was duly 
celebrated by an exposition at Philadelphia in which the 
president himself participated. In speaking of the cere- 
mony which took place July 4, 1876, W. A. Dunning, in 
his “Reconstruction: Political and Economic,” makes the 
following interesting comment: ‘The occasion, depressing 
as it was to those who felt most keenly the incongruities 
of things, served a very useful purpose in diverting the 
great masses who wished to be diverted from the evidence 
that the venerated institutions of the fathers had not pro- 
duced precisely what the fathers would have desired.” 

After the World War, the people as a whole had so lost 
their sense of values and proportion, were so tired of 
idealism, and were so interested in continuing the up- 
surge of material prosperity that they were only mildly 
interested in the scandals which were uncovered during 
the Harding administration. Although cabinet members 
were involved in shady and crooked deals, the main inter- 
est of the people was with something else. So long as 
they could prosper, they were happy. It was a day in 
which the only thing that mattered much was the pros- 
perity of the moment. and. so long as the government 
did nothing to interfere with that, the people were not 
too exacting as to the morality and integrity of those in 
control of the government. 


People fail to 
be aroused at 
corrupt practices 


S we have pointed out. it would be a mistake to at- 
A tribute the conditions which followed the two wars 
entirely to the wars themselves. It is clear that other 
social and economic factors contributed to the general 
trend. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that a prolonged war does 
affect the entire psychology of 
a people adversely for years to 
come. The inevitable reaction 
from such an abnormal state 
of affairs as war is a loss of sound ethical values and a 
strong wave of moral and spiritual disintegration. 


ERRATUM 


In the February 11 issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
we quoted the following statement which we attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln shortly after the Civil War: 


Social decay 
not unnatural 
phenomenon 


As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned, 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people until all wealth 
is segregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. 
I feel at the moment more anxiety for the safety of my own 
country than ever before, even in the midst of war. God grant 
that my suspicions may prove groundless. 


Since the authenticity of this statement has 





was made to infect people with distrust, fury, 





scorn, and cruelty with regard to the enemy, 
while every attempt to arrive at a just conclu- 
sion, based upon a knowledge of the true facts, 
was stigmatized as treason or even punished.” 











Glimpses of the Past 
Twenty-five Years Ago This Week 


been questioned, we have investigated further 
and find that the source from which we took 
the quotation was apparently in error in at- 
tributing it to President Lincoln. We regret 
| the error. 

















The end of William Howard Taft’s first year in the presidency leaves a rather 
imposing list of legislative failures. In addition, there has been such a cracking 
up of the Republican party that political observers look for the Democrats to 
gain majorities in this year’s congressienal elections. 


In Philadelphia thousands of union workmen, employed in all trades and mis- 
cellaneous work, are out on a general strike. The strike was called out of 
sympathy with the street car workers, with whom the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company has refused to arbitrate. The city faces industrial paralysis 
and the possibility of considerable violence. Six persons have been shot so far 
in the skirmishes between workers and strike-breakers. 


German shipyards are turning out so many war vessels that it was admitted 
in the Reichstag that an American firm which supplies some of the steel is un- 
able to keep up with the orders. 

A three-cornered race for the discovery of the South Pole is in prospect. In 
the triple race for the honor will be Captain Scott’s English expedition, a Ger- 
man party under the leadership of Lieutenant Filchner, and America’s pro- 
posed joint expedition of the Peary Arctic Club and National Geographic Soci- 
ety. 

Many influential Americans and Englishmen have sent protests to the Russian 
government because of the brutal treatment being given to radicals in that 





country. So many revolutionaries have been tortured and put to death recently 
by the ezar’s government that it is a common saying that the Russians know 
how to die but not how to live. 

Serious conflicts between police and Socialists are reported throughout Ger- 
many. Many demonstrations have been held demanding suffrage reform, and 
in several instances they have been violently broken up by a fierce use of sabers 
and guns. 

Thomas Collier Platt, the New York senator who nominated Theodore Roose- 
velt for the governorship of New York and later for the vice-presidency, died 
last week. Senator Platt was for years the “boss” of New York politics, and 
knew personally every president since Lincoln. 

Matt Henson, the Negro who shared with Peary the final dash to the North 
Pole, has asserted that Peary has shown him only ingratitude. He says that 
the explorer has been basking in the glory of his achievement since his return 
and has never taken the trouble to communicate with his aide nor to see that 
he received due recognition. 

There is considerable excitement among laymen as well as scientists as the 
earth is about to pass through the tail of Halley’s Comet. Even now the comet 
may be discerned on clear nights with the aid of an ordinary field glass. 
Astronomers are assuring people that the fear of poisonous gases is ridiculous. 
At the nearest point we will be 14,000,000 miles from the comet. 
































